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CAPTAIN WILLIAM A. MOFFET 
By Robert Reid , 




NAVY RECRUITING POSTER 
By Robert Raid, N. A. 



Finished Impressions of 
Portrait Painter 



BY EVELYN MARIE STUART 



THE name of Robert Reid is one of 
the most widely known in American 
art. No painter of modern times is 
more renowned as the beau ideal of the cos- 
mopolitan artistic type respected in the 
studios for his discernment and ability, wel- 
comed in drawing rooms for his grace and 
wit and charm of manner. Birth, educa- 
tion and natural aptitude have indeed fitted 
Mr. Reid for the ripe efforts of his mature 
years which are to be seen in his delicate 
and exquisite portrait impressions. 

Mr. Reid acknowledges these much dis- 
cussed canvases as the final results of forty 
years of artistic endeavor. It is most inter- 
esting to trace the course of his art through 
its varying phases to this graceful and 
original mode of expressions. In his early 
days this artist was, indeed, much praised 
as a colorist. His training and the influence 
of his day in art tended to bring him under 
the spell of French impressionism. Royal 
Cortissoz, writing in 1900, said of his work- 



in this connection, "These pictures are stu- 
dies of figures out of doors, but the crude 
ideas of so many open air painters are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Starting some 
years ago on the analysis of color unvitiated 
by a studio light, Mr. Reid slowly but au- 
thoritatively disentangled it from the welter 
of falsities in which Monet himself, in his 
weaker moments, and many of his disciples, 
had recklessly immersed it. The tender or 
brilliant greens in his paintings are vera- 
cious. They are also pure and delicately 
sensuous. Shadows which we have been 
asked to believe are correctly represented 
on canvas by opaque patches of livid purple 
are, under his hands, limpid and transpar- 
ent. If the flaming note of a crimson flower 
appeals to him he renders it boldly, but stops 
short of giving it too sharp an accent. And 
he can do one very difficult thing, which is 
rarely done well ; he can paint a white dress 
or a fleecy cloud without leaving it either 
dirty or lifeless. He handles the problem 
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FLEUR DE LIS 

By Robert Reid, N. A. 
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FINISHED IMPRESSIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER 



with refinement and strength, giving us a 
rich pure tone. 

"How has he done all this? In the first 
place by understanding his pigments ; but 
also because light — warm sunny light— per- 
vades his work as it pervades the scenes he 
principally cares to paint. Form and color 
are fused with light and air in his pictures, 
and the result is a delightful luminosity, a 
delightful animation. This is where he con- 
trives to carry the last touch of breathing 
nature into his art. His figures are moving 
beings arrested for a moment in space, and 
their latent powers of action are still further 
impressed upon the mind of the spectator by 
the sense of humming vitality which every- 
thing in v the canvas conveys, to the utter- 
most limits of the landscape of which the 
figure is a part. Much of the charm of these 
studies, it may be added, is due to the apti- 
tude with which they are designed. The 





EMILY MERRIMAN OF PROVIDENCE 
By Robert Reid 



LINDA 

By Robert Reid 



composition is at once natural and artisti- 
cally felicitous. Finally, these pictures are 
beautiful and impressive because they are 
well drawn. Draughtsmanship in painting 
does not mean correctness of outline alone, 
but the notation of a contour by touches 
that bring lights and shadows, and the rela- 
tion of masses to each other, to the exposi- 
tion of what is, after all, no naked line but 
an impalpable element in the variety of sur- 
faces. The structure of a head or of an 
arm Mr. Reid discloses with precision in 
everything that means linear purity, but his 
brush merges the silhouette into something 
fuller and richer. You follow the lovely 
curves of some of his figures into the broad 
ensemble which chiefly concerns him, and 
apprehend a tangible body, surrounded by 
flowers or trees, and blown upon all sides by 
all the winds of heaven. Mr. Reid's art is 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON 
By Robert Reid 



given place to a stately, well composed, 
though delicate beauty, more English than 
French, his studies of children sometimes 
recalling those of Reynolds or Gainsbor- 
ough and some of his decorative portrait 
arrangements reminding one of the pre- 
Raphaelites. The phrase, "Portrait impres- 
sions," perhaps requires a little elucidation 
for Mr. Reid's method is so novel that only 
a man of established reputation could safely 
attempt it. In these studies he actually dares 
to leave the surface of the canvas bare of 
all pigment except what is actually needed 
to trace the outlines and spot in the com- 
position. There is no background save the 
soft warm neutral buff of the linen-colored 
fabric itself, colors of garments are indi- 
cated in the shadows or touched up in high 
lights where white prevails, everything is 
eliminated except the actual essentials and 
yet personality, likeness and character are 



full of beauty because it is full of truth." 

One must remember that at this time Mr. 
Reid's achievements were decidedly ad- 
vanced marking the rise of a new tendency 
in art, and it is most interesting to contrast 
them with his present exhibition. In the 
first instance Cortissoz dwells particularly 
upon his skill with color, light and atmos- 
phere, mentioning last that e x q u i s i t e 
draughtsmanship that emerges so pure, 
transparent and supreme in his portrait im- 
pressions. Again Christian P>rinton, writ- 
ing in kj\ i, observes "A blitheness which 
some have undiscerningly called ("I r e e k 
characterizes the art of Robert Reid. The 
blitheness is surely there, but it is not Greek, 
it is Gallic, and none of our painters has 
shown more' sympathy with French esthetic 
ideals than Mr. Reid. His work is devoid 
of any spiritual, philosophical or philan- 
thropic pretensions. It exists for itself 
alone, and persistently sings of youth, sun- 
light, flowers and supple, rhythmic forms 
and contours." 

Today this blithsome Gallic quality has 
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MBflf. CYRUS HALL McCORMICK, Jr. 
By Robert Reid 
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LIEUTENANT GORDON McCORMICK 
By Robert Reid 



completely conveyed. All of the elements 
of a finished portrait are here. They might 
indeed be called finished impressions. It is 
amazing to note how much has been accom- 
plished with only a few sure strokes. 

The artist explains and justifies his 
method on the grounds that it takes a tre- 
mendously great man to be at once portrait 
painter and artist and that only the masters 
have succeeded in putting in the thousand 
and one details of a portrait with an accu- 
rate knowledge of relative values. Realism 
indeed must be supremely great to be en- 
durable. In these original works Mr. Reid 
presents only what a loving eye would see, 
the essentials of personality and charm. He 
does not flatter, omit or eliminate defects 
or the little evidences of withering years, 
but rather he plays over them with an un- 
believable fineness. 



For this reason many people have sat to 
him who loathe the usual formal portrait 
with all its uncompromising hardness. His 
method, too, possesses the advantage of not 
tiring his sitters and he is thus enabled 
always to get them at their best, by keeping 
them alive and cheerful while he works. It 
is, however, a way of working which in- 
volves enormous concentration and, though 
rapid, is most exhausting to the artist. In- 
deed Mr. Reid confesses that ten hours 
upon a large mural do not tire him as does 
an afternoon on a portrait impression. 

In addition to this remarkable grace and 
fidelity these sketches possess the close ap- 
peal of the intimate. They are not obtru- 
sive or over-pretentious and so do not tire 
one by forcing themselves. They rather in- 
vite through their elusive modesty and al- 
luring subtleties and they are so decorative 
as to recommend themselves for the pur- 
poses of pure ornament. 




MRS. EDWARD E. AYER 
By Robert Reid 
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One thing he is always careful to con- 
sider is the placing of the head in an inter- 
esting light. With this accomplished he 
waits for the sitter to take his or her own 
natural pose. His arrangement of essen- 
tials is masterly and he has the gift of keep- 
ing up the spirit of the pose throughout. In 
his admirable central management of values 
lies the secret of the finished aspect of these 
amazingly rare and attenuated drawings 
with their suggestive touches of color. 

Despite their reserve and elimination 
these pictures are in no sense the superficial 
sketches which unthinking critics have 
sometimes declared them to be. They are 
the ripe fruits of a mature mind mellowed 
by years of study and observation, executed 
with the skill of hand that comes only after 
a lifetime of technical development, through 
big works. They possess qualities of unity 
and harmony that are only possible to a 
mind in which sustained interest keeps the 
last impression even like the first. These 
pictures are indeed like a couplet or stanza 
of perfect verse, crystallizing, within a few 
lines, sufficient thought or sentiment for 
many volumes. 

Mr. Reid enjoys the distinction of having 
painted an equal number of men, women 
and children and of having been universally 
successful in pleasing his sitters and their 
friends and families. He has no preferences 
as to age or sex, finding his interest always 
in the personality of his sitter. Naturally 
some personalities are more inspiring than 
others, much depending on the congeniality 
of the artist and his subject. 

In his portrait of Mrs. McCormick, here- 
with reproduced, we feel he has laid down 
the brush at the precise moment when no 
single touch could add anything to the pic- 
ture. He himself admits that it is not 
always possible to do so complete a thing. 

The Charles Hutchinson portrait at the 
Cliff Dwellers is considered by friends and 
club members, all of whom would rank as 
competent critics, to be more the man than 
most of his formal portraits, the humorous 




MRS. CHARLES WISHING 
By Robert Reid 



side of his mind gleams so genially from 
this presentment. 

These portrait impressions however must 
all be regarded only as the crowning 
achievement of a life which has been de- 
voted to art in many wider aspects. "Be- 
ginning with the Chicago World's Fair 
where he won distinction for his mural dec- 
oration in the Liberal Arts Building," says 
Christian Brinton, "Mr. Reid has been con- 
stantly before the public. He has assisted 
in the embellishment of the Congressional 
library, the United States Pavilion at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, the Appellate 
Court, New York, the Boston State House 
and numerous hotels and private dwellings. 
Pie is a member of the leading art societies, 
and a frequent exhibitor and international 
prize winner at Paris and elsewhere, having 
run the gamut of world honors from the 
gold medal of the Paris Exposition in 1900 
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MRS. FRANCIS KING 
By Robert Reid 



to the gold medal of the recent San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. Picturesque of appear- 
ance, eager, optimistic and exceptionally 
gifted, he was one of those of whom a gen- 
eration ago great things were expected. 
None of the particular group to which he 
belonged was more bravely artistic than he, 
and it is to his credit that, throughout his 
career, he has consistently upheld the tradi- 
tions of his profession. 

"Born amid the aristocratic sequestration 
of Stockbridge, Mass., Mr. Reid studied 
successively at the Art School of the Bos- 



ton Museum of Fine Arts, at the Art Stu- 
dents' League, New York, and at the Acad- 
emic Julian under Boulanger and Lefebvre, 
where prominent among his associates were 
Mr. Tarbell and Mr. Benson. On his re- 
turn from abroad he settled in New York 
and straightway made place for himself in 
metropolitan, social and artistic circles.'' 
His portrait impressions acquired a great 
vogue in New York, Newport and Lenox 
and his figure paintings found places with 
permanent collections in the Albright Gal- 
lery, Buffalo ; the Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington ; the National Gallery, Washington ; 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York; the 
Art Museum, Minneapolis; the Art Mu- 
seums of Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Omaha, Lincoln, Nebraska ; Richmond, 
Indiana ; Brooklyn, New York ; Fort Worth, 
Texas, and Poland Springs, Maine. 

One of his unique achievements was the 
designing of a series of stained glass win- 
dows . for the H. Ii. Rogers Memorial 
Church of Fair Haven, Mass. Here he 
worked out a complete, symphony of win- 
dows, contrasting the north light with the 
south, the east with west, providing a har- 
monious and beautiful decorative scheme. 

Mr. Reid is familiar to all Chicagoans as 
the artist of the mammoth Navy Recruiting 
Poster which embellished the billboard at 
the northern terminus of Michigan Avenue 
for several months. 

Fie came to our city early in the summer 
with the intention of spending six weeks 
but portrait commissions have lengthened 
his stay to seven months with no immediate 
prospects of a return to New York. This 
speaks well for the appreciative taste of 
Chicago society which has taken most 
kindly to his work. 
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